CHAPTER II

Weddings

FROM January,  Disraeli's  success  in  the  House  was
certain.   He had passed through that period of waiting
and tiresome gravity which had been prescribed by Sheil
and now, as the latter had foretold, they wanted him to be
brilliant. His brother Jem, who came to listen at one sitting
was able to go back and tell them at Bradenham how  as
soon as Ben rose, all the members came flocking back to
their places, and how a marvellous silence had fallen for him
to speak.  Old Isaac listened to this story with a full heart
and Sarah murmured: "God bless you, dear one!"  She had
always known, had Sarah, that her brother was a great man.

Politics had obliged Disraeli to cut down his share in
social life. In any case, life had altered for many of his
friends. The Bulwer menage, brilliant and precarious, had
been shattered. Bulwer had taken his wife to Italy to
attempt a strengthening of their union, but at Naples he
had conceived a subject for a novel, set himself to write
The Last Days of Pompeii, and had neglected Rosina just as in
London. Poor Poodle, deserted in this foreign town,
deprived even of her cherished dogs, had allowed herself
to receive the attentions of an Italian prince. Bulwer
emerged from his dream to vexation at this reality, and after
two or three painful episodes, they had had to' separate.
Rosina Bulwer, poor and embittered, now only saw her
husband's friends to complain of him. Bulwer felt remorse
and was unhappy. Disraeli found grounds here to confirm
his distrust of love marriages.

The beautiful Caroline Norton too had lost her gaiety.
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